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material. 

Agnes Geijer and Tahsin Oz, each 
working from the point of view of a 
specific group of objects and the doc- 
umentary material associated with 
each group, have attempted to draw 
from the evidence available to them 
certain general conclusions about the 
main problems mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this review. For the present, 
and for the foreseeable future, these 
two works stand among the major 
contributions to the study of Ottoman 
textiles, and despite the flaws observ- 
able with the aid of 20 years of hind- 
sight, both works continue to stand as 
the basic taking-off point for new 
scholarship. W.D. 


Dr. Walter B: Denny is an assistant 
professor of art history at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst and 
honorary curator of rugs at the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University. A 
specialist in Ottoman Turkish art, Dr. 
Denny has made extensive visits to 
Turkey in addition to a year’s study 
at the Istanbul Technical University 
where he was at the architecture fac- 
ulty, 
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Kurt Erdmann, Seven Hundred Years 
of Oriental Carpets, edited by Hanna 
Erdmann and translated by May H. 
Beattie and Hildegard Herzog. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1970. 238 pages, 20 
color plates and 286 illustrations in 
black and white. $40.00. 

This long-awaited translation of a 
similarly titled German volume should 
find a place onthe shelves of everyone 
who is truly interested in the Oriental 
carpet. For the connoisseur of antique 
rugs its wealth of illustration and sug- 
gestion makes it invaluable. For the 
collector of relatively modern tribal 
pieces it offers useful background ma- 
terial toward understanding the his- 
tory of the patterns and other char- 
acteristics of the rugs he owns. No 
such quantity of information pertain- 
ing to these matters has been placed 
before the reader since F. R. Martin’s 
scarce carpet history folios of 1908. 

One cannot long consider in detail 
the varied carpet holdings of the Tex- 
tile Museum without coming perforce 
to the inexorable conclusion that 
George Hewitt Myers, its founder, was 
beyond question the greatest carpet 
collector of recent times. No other pri- 
vate person to my knowledge has col- 
lected Cairene, or early Caucasian, or 
early Chinese, or Indian rugs in such 
profusion and quality, while his Span- 
ish rug collection could only be rivaled 
by Count Welczeck’s (a wartime prey 
to the Russians). The depth of his Per- 
sians is indicated by my recent article 
on his Kerman rugs and fragments 
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(T. M. Journal 1-3), quite unparal- 
leled by those of any other collec- 
tor. Providentially, skilfully, he 
avoided the splendid medallion carpets 
and inscription prayer rugs— wonder- 
ful show pieces that seduced the eye 
in better-known collections, but whose 
dubious datings have begun to cause 
such heart-burnings today. 

During the same period while Myers 
was filling the Textile Museum with 
significant carpets, Kurt Erdmann in a 
similar fashion was achieving pre-em- 
inence among the scholars in that field. 
Museum curator, university professor 
in several lands, finally Director of the 
Islamic Department of the Berlin Mu- 
seum, his range of interest and of 
publication covered the entire field of 
Islamic architecture and art. His most 
profound preoccupation, however, 
was always with the carpets, and his 
archive of photographs of these, bur- 
geoning over the years, is without peer. 
It seems ironic that instead of the care- 
fully polished treatise on comparative 
rug designs that he had planned, his 
final contribution to carpet literature 
should be a potpourri of articles writ- 


‘ten for a trade magazine, with no true 


overall scheme, but a monthly dead- 
line to meet regardless. of all other 
responsibilities or of mortal illness. 
Conceived in this manner, the book 
before us consists of a succession of 
relatively independent essays, each 
dealing with some phase of the story 
of rug-collecting, some specific group 
of rugs or some problem which they 
present. Erdmann’s widow winnowed 
and rearranged when the German edi- 
tion was taking form, and for the pres- 
ent volume the English co-publisher, 
Faber and Faber, and the translators 
have introduced further changes and 
abridgements. They have brought the 
essays together into six separate 
groups; eliminated duplicated pas- 
sages; blue-penciled various personal 
comments that seemed to them to de- 
tract from the propriety of the text. I 
rather regret this, for a certain charm 
tends to disappear in the process. In 
this series of articles Erdmann was 
addressing an audience of dealers in 
curtain fabrics and wall-to-wall car- 
peting, and he knew very well that his 


referred to in 1502. In the area of qual- 
ity, such terms as diba (a superior 
satin) and tilan (high-quality silk) were 
also used as descriptive terms at var- 
ious times. 

A failing of the Oz book is the lack 
of any systematic usage in the text of 
these terms as seen in the documents 
and a lack of any consistent technical 
description and choice of examples to 
illustrate the various types, a failing 
compounded by the eventual transla- 
tion of Volume 1 into English. How- 
ever, certain of the catalogue entries 
mention terms used on the wrappers 
of the textiles themselves. One might 
have wished for a more consistent 
adherence to this practice on the part 
of the individuals who wrapped and 
stored the garments in the first place. 

Tahsin Oz’'s work appeared over 

twenty years ago, the result of long 
years of patient and difficult research. 
Although not without flaws, many of 
them noted by Oz himself, Turkish 
Textiles and Velvets is the indispen- 
sable starting point for future work in 
the area of Turkish textiles and remains 
at once a paradigm of the problems in 
the field and the most complete at- 
tempt yet to come to grips with these 
problems. 
_, Appearing about the same time as 
Oz's study, Agnes Geijer’s Oriental 
Textiles in Sweden points up the value 
of studies of ancient European collec- 
tions in attacking problems in Islamic 
art. Covering a wide provenance, 
Geijer deals with textiles from China, 
India, Iran, Mongolia and Turkey and 
includes a highly interesting group of 
Crimean Tartar weavings, one of the 
few scholarly treatments of the art of 
this little-known people. In this review 
we will deal only with the parts of 
Geijer’s book treating Ottoman Turk- 
ish material, while hastening to point 
out that the work contains much im- 
portant information on other areas as 
well, 

Students of European history are 
familiar with the story of the quixotic 
King Charles XII of Sweden, whose 
wars with Peter the Great of Russia in 
the early 18th century ended in the 
fugitive King Charles seeking refuge 
in the Ottoman Empire. Less familiar, 


however, isthe long history of Swedish 
trade relations with the Near East 
through Russia and the Ukraine over 
the centuries, a history summarized 
by Agnes Geijer in her historical in- 
troduction. A recent and somewhat 
humorous accent to the relations of 
Swedish and Near Eastern textiles was 
the appearance of a Swedish textile in 
the guise of a Balkan kilim in the “Bos- 
porus to Samarkand” traveling exhi- 
bition, discussed by A. Landreau in a 
recent issue of the Textile Museum 
Journal (Landreau 1969), The unusual 
richness of Swedish collections of Ot- 
toman material, underlined by fine 
color plates and monochrome illus- 
trations. in Geijer’s work, provides 
some insights into the volume of ex- 
port of Turkish fabrics into Europe, 

While some might take issue with 
Geijer’s limitations of “Turkish” tex- 
tiles to the 15th century onward, or 
with her statements regarding the orig- 
inality of the designs and evaluative 
comparisons with Iranian material 
(Geijer 1951), she concisely deals with 
the state of scholarship at the time of 
her writing (a statement surprisingly 
applicable today) and gives a brief 
but valuable technical over-view of 
the Ottoman fabrics available to her 
for study. The wider technical variety 
of weaving observable in the Istanbul 
collections contradicts her statement 
on Ottoman textiles that “the weaving 
technique varies little” (Geijer 1951), 
but her inclusion of a short technical 
description in standard English usage 
in catalogue entries makes the work 
of special usefulness to scholars. 

The historical evidence available to 
Geijer tracing back many years the 
provenance of some textiles in Swed- 
ish collections would appear to point 
to the fact that 17th-century Ottoman 
textile manufacture was of a much 
higher quality in both design and tech- 
nique than one might expect from the 
decline in quality of such products as 
ceramics later in that century. A fine 
compound brocaded satin from the 
Odeby church, for example, which 
Geijer rightly assumes to have been 
fairly new at the time of its presenta- 
tion to that church in 1670 (Geijer 
1951), shows a level of technique and 
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a use of color comparable to the very 
best'16th-century” products, although 
its somewhat crowded design indicates 
a later date. Also interesting are the 
ecclesiastical vestments incorporating 
Turkish textiles, an indication of the 
continuing popularity over the cen- 
turies of Islamicstuffs among theclergy. 

Geijer also considers the problem 
of determining Italian or Asia Minor 
origins for certain fabrics, but aside 
from some general observations on 
technique and some well-articulated 
suspicions of certain pieces, she comes 
tono definite conclusions. Of less value 
are her observations on the origins of 
certain of the motifs on Turkish tex- 
tiles. One finds it hard to reconcile 
her observation that ‘in the composi- 
tions of greatest artistic value there 
flourishes an almost naturalistic flora 
of Persian character: tulips, hyacinths, 
carnations, etc.” with her statement in 
the very next sentence that “the design 
of the flowers is often closely related 
to tiles and faience of the type former- 
ly known as Rhodian ware” (Geijer 
1951). This “Rhodian ware” is of course 
the Iznik pottery of the second half of 
the 16th and first half of the 17th cen- 
turies, one of the finest and most origi- 
nal manifestations of Ottoman Turk- 
ish art, with little parallel in Persian 
art. 

Perhaps the most interesting fabric 
illustrated by Geijer, both in mono- 
chrome and in color, is a silk brocade 
of the kemha type attributed to Asia 
Minor inthe15th century (Geijer 1951). 
Incorporated into a chausable together 
with an embroidery stated by Geijer to 
have been made in Danzig ca. 1450-75, 
acombination“without doubt original, 
thus dating the fabric,” the textile is 
attributed to Asia Minor partly on 
stylistic and technical grounds and 
partly by a process of exclusion from 
other provenances. The design in a 
gold weft-pattern on a satin ground of 
red warp is indeed technically similar 
to many Turkish pieces of the kemha 
type, but close analogues in design do 
not appear to exist. If indeed Turkish, 
it is one of the earliest dateable fabrics 
known from Anatolia, but its origin 
still rests in some doubt pending the 
discovery of more closely analogous 


touch must be light. He must intro- 


"duce anecdotes and explain Eastern 


viewpoints in a way which he would 
never have used ina serious handbook 
for scholarly readers. 

Most of those people who will pur- 
chase Seven Hundred Years of Ori- 
ental Carpets will be no more inter- 
ested in scholarly expositions than the 
carpet salesmen who take “Heimtex”, 
the periodical in which the articles first 
appeared. Even so, for these new 
readers the early history of carpet col- 
lecting will have much interest, and 
the museum holdings of Anatolia and 
Germany, with their wide range of 
illustration, will present unaccus- 
tomed vistas. Garden rugs, rugs with 
human figures, rugs in peculiar shapes, 
dated rugs and rugs that come in pairs, 
to say nothing of rugs from various 
parts of Europe—each topic is con- 
sidered in turn from Erdmann’s in- 
formed viewpoint. 

[have commented at greater length 
regarding the German version of this 
book in Artibus Asiae 31, 2/3, point- 
ing out various areas of personal dis- 
agreement and certain errors. Most 
of the latter have been caught up in 
the translation, to which Mrs. Herzog, 
a student of art history herself, has 
contributed her native acquaintance 
with the German language and Dr. 
Beattie her far-ranging knowledge and 
and familiarity with all phases of the 
subject. The result is a very smooth, 
highly readable text which does not 
hesitate to diverge from the German 
at times in the interest of clarity but 
usually keeps within whispering dis- 


‘tance of the original. Some of the black 


and white cuts seem unduly dark in the 
copy at hand; Fig. 5 is still upside 
down; the color work unfortunately 
is less satisfactory than in the German 
edition. Two plates in my copy are 
inexcusably bad. Changes in the order 
of chapters result in an entirely differ- 
ent sequence for cuts and color plates. 
This is bound to create confusion in 
references to the book. In considera- 
tion of this obvious problem, a table 
for reconciling these differences in 
figure numbers has been added at the 
back of the book. 

If Erdmann had lived to publish this 


‘for frequent consultation. 


volume ten years later, it is tempting 
to wonder how many captions would 
have been changed; how many of the 
cuts banished and replaced by others. 
The chapter, “Persian Carpets of Turk- 
ish Provenance,” repeats Erdmann’s 
standing challenge to the “16th-centu- 
ry” medallion carpets with animals 
and inscriptions and to the inscription 
prayer rugs. Would he still have. sin- 
gled out the “carpets with verses” 
(p. 163)? This now becomes the trans- 
lator’s problem. Would he still have 
felt that the Lotto carpets, Figs. 52, 56, 
58, came from the same neighborhood 
or from three different areas entirely? 
The scheme is the same, but the draft- 
ing shows little in common. These are 
fruitless questions now, but as the 
change in his views on the rugs with 
the Montagu arms (p. 205, Fig. 262) or 
the Lichnowsky dragon rug (p. 85) 
shows, his mind was flexible when he 
could see good reason to switch his 
position. Only the worker in the field 
can realize how scanty our knowl- 
edge of the history of antique rugs 
actually is, and our viewpoint conse- 
quently cannot be static on the basis 
of the last generation’s findings but 
must be ready for constant alteration 
as additional examples, additional 
sources or additional data of other 
kinds make their appearance and exert 
new influences upon it. Erdmann was 
free to acknowledge this. In our turn, 
will we all do so as gracefully? 

Seven Hundred Years of Oriental 
Carpets, then, is an extremely useful 
volume which: can be heartily and 
freely recommended to all rug-lovers, 
expressing the final thoughts of the 
chief authority in the field in combina- 
tion with a fascinating mine of illus- 
trated examples of every kind, ready 
C.G.E, 


Charles Grant Ellis has been a frequent 
contributor to the Journal since it was 
first published in 1962; most recent is 
his article on Ottoman Prayer Rugs in 
which he discusses the silk Bursa car- 
pets and their wool Cairene counter- 
parts. A research associate in Oriental 
rugs at the Museum for over 10 years, 
Mr. Ellis is a noted author and scholar 
specializing in classical Oriental rugs 
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and the translator of Kurt Erdmann’s 
comprehensive work on the subject, 
Oriental Rugs and Wilhelm von Bode 
and Ernst Kuhnel’s Antique Rugs from 
the Near East. 


The George Walter Vincent and Belle 
Townsley Smith Collection of Islamic 
Rugs. By Joseph V. McMullan in col- 
laboration with Donald O. Reichert. 
Published by the George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Museum of Art, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 1971. 178 pages, 
10 color plates, 65 black and white 
illustrations, $7.50. 

Joseph McMullan has done it again! 
This time Mr. McMullan, whose col- 
lection of Islamic carpets and. books 
on the subject is well known through- 
out the world, has collaborated with 
Donald O. Reichert, Director of the 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Together they have produced a highly 
polished, well-written documentation 
of a broad-based 19th-century carpet 
collection covering the main rug 
weaving areas of the Near East, i.e., 
Turkey, Persia, the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. 

The collection itself was drawn to- 
gether by George Walter Vincent Smith 
and his wife, Belle Townsley during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries and 
given to the Museum which they 
founded in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Excellent examples of virtually every 
important type of 19th-century carpet 
are represented, making the collection 
unusual if not unique in both scope 
and quality. For instance the variety 
of superb flat-weaves (kilims and 
soumaks) constitute one of the collec- 
tion’s strong points, quite a remark- 
able achievement for a time when 
these pieces were all but ignored by 
collectors, scholars and dealers alike. 
That Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s interests in 
the arts ranged far beyond carpets and 
the cultures of Islam and Western Asia 
only serves to make this outstanding 
collection all the more impressive. 

Of the Smiths’ 140-odd carpets, 
Messrs. McMullan and Reichert se- 
lected 75 for publication. The collec- 


